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Homecoming ! 


17 VERY day now ships of all sizes are putting 
into our ports, their decks lined with 
eager men, thin and worn by captivity but 
happy, supremely happy, to be home. Soon 
the great ships Queen Elizabeth and Aquitania 
will be bringing thousands more back to 
Britain after long years in Japanese hands. 
The hour of homecoming is here ! 

One man landing at Southampton was so glad 
to be at home that he bent down to kiss the 
ground he stood on, devoutly thankful to be 
able to show his love for his country in that 
expressive manner. He remembered his dreams 
of “England’s green and pleasant land’’ when 
far away in captivity, and now that, he saw 
that land again he spontaneously saluted the 
earth he stood on. 

‘ The men are coming home from'the jungles 
and swamps, from the disease-infested tracks 
and forests, from the camps and prisons where 
in weariness and peril they have unceasingly 
hoped for deliverance. This is a proud but 
poignant hoihecoming—the homecoming of 
men who have remembered throughout their 
captivity that they come from a race able to 
bear privation and peril like heroes. 

Britain may well be proud of these home- 
comers from the Far East. Many of them 
belong to_ that army which struggled against 
the forces of nature as well as the brutal 
enemy. These are the men who, retreating to 
the gates of India, fought forward again to the 
gates of Rangoon and secured the surrender 
of Japan. Their victories are among the 
finest of the whole war. 

gUT there are others besides soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen in the ships now coming home. 
There are the courageous civilians who from 
the great cities of the Far East were herded 
by the Japanese into internment camps, sub¬ 
jected to indignities and refined cruelties which 
only the Japanese know how to inflict. These 
men and women, too, stand among the heroes 
we welcome home—business men, traders. 


merchants,' missionaries, doctors, public 
officials, schoolmasters, nurses, planters, sea¬ 
men, and, indeed, representatives of every class 
and occupation in the Far East. They were 
the servants of Western culture in their adopted 
countries, most of them honoured and re¬ 
spected by their Malayan, Burmese, and 
Chinese friends. We see them now as victors 
in a war which, for their part, they never 
sought to fight. 

Many of them will go back to the countries 
of their adoption with a renewed spirit of 
service ; others, worn by years of hard ex¬ 
perience, will wish to settle down in Britain. 
All, however, will need a period of rest and 
recovery among familiar scenes and friends 
whom they love, to catch again something of 
the magic by which is created love for one’s 
own country. 

Glory of songs mounting as birds. 

Glory immortal of magical words ; 

Glory of Milton, glory of Nelson, 

“ Tragical glory of Gordon and Scott; 

Glory of Shelley, glory of Sidney, 

Glory transcendent that perishes not — 

Hers is the story, hers be the glory, 
England! 

QUR homecomers deserve the best we can 
offer them out of our straitened resources 
at this time, but, above all, each of them needs 
that refreshment which comes from “a long 
deep look” at England’s countryside, from a 
new sight of the Scottish hills and lochs rising 
out of grey mists, from hearing the sound of 
the sea on a Welsh shore. These are the re¬ 
vitalising experiences for which they have been 
longing while in the camps of the Far East and 
in the prisons of Japan. 

Now the hour has arrived. We can all 
salute these brave men and women coming 
home to renew their love for their own country. 
May they find us as generous as they expected 
and as ready for the future as they in the 
midst of their tribulations once hoped. 


Forbjdden Names 


^MONG the freedoms that the 
United Nations will restore to 
the Germans whom they are re¬ 
educating Is one of a very 
curious character. There are 277 
personal names that will I’esume 
their customary place. 

There are the names that, 
seven years ago, Hitler banned as 
Jewish and not, therefore, to be 
given to noh-Jewish children. The 
list included names used by 
Christians everywhere, such as 
Daniel, Samuel, Rachel, and 
Sarah. 

There was a touch of comedy 
in the framing of this fa,ntastlc 
schedule. Ja.cob and Joseph are, 
of course, Ola Testament names 


Delivering 


raiEND of the CN who has 
been a-holidaying in Scotland 
sends us this note about lonely 
places where queueing is un¬ 
known and shopping is a pleasant 
inlerlude. 

He joined a small motor cargo 
boat for a day, and went call¬ 
ing at tiny homes and farms, and 
shepherds’ cabins round the hilly 
shores of a quiet loch. The boat 
took the week’s supply of meat, 
groceries, and fruit, drapery and 
garments, and even coal. 

At places which had miniature 
landing-stages the boat could 
draw up and make fast; at 


like the names outlawed, but it 
happened that Streicher, the 
notorious Jew-baiter, was named 
Joseph, as was Goebbels’, while 
many Nazis were styled Jacob. So 
those two names had to remain 
uncondemned, to the great 
amusement of the Jews in Ger¬ 
many, There were, however, a 
multitude of Jewish German men 
and women whose names did not 
betray their race. So Hitler 
decreed, that each of the 
men should add Israel to his 
name, and each Jewess had to 
become Sarah. All this non¬ 
sense is now ended, and Biblical 
names may once more circulate, 
freely in Germany. 

the Goods 

others, where the shallow rocky 
bottom made anchorage impos¬ 
sible Inshore, the people came off 
:h boats as the launch lay out in 
safe depths, and there received 
their consignments. It was like 
a voyage with provisions for little 
outposts of the Empire, with 
greetings as cordial, and fare¬ 
wells as reluctant as if the motor¬ 
boat had crossed an ocean. 

Seven hours the voyage took, 
and in its wake the boat left 
tranquillity and plenty for the 
week to follow, in a beauty and 
serenity of setting that only a 
Scottish loch affords. 


Flower of Our 
Race 

JjORD Moran told a moving story 
at the Harveian com- 
rhemoration dinner of the Royal 
College of Physicians the other 
evening. His story was of a 
young man named McRae who 
went from Christ’s Hospital to 
study medicine, and joined the 
Navy early in the war. McRae’s 
ship was sunk by a torpedo. 
McRae swam to a Carley float 
and climbed on to it. He looked 
round and said: "I think there 
are too many of us on this float.” 
With these words he slipped off 
into the great seas and was not 
seen again. 

-After telling this story. Lord 
Moran said: “Captain Oates 
walked out into the Antarctic 
blizzard and immortality. This 
boy, like thousands of others, 
went without trumpets. His 
story is not known. We have 
been saved from utter ruin by 
our children. These boys who 
have gone were the flower of our 
race. . 

“I do not trust myself to speak 
of what we have lost,” Lord 
Moran continued, “but if they 
did this for us, surely, surely we 
shall do this for them—that we 
shall go forward into the future 
without bitterness and without 
faction, working together as one 
people for the betterment of 
mankind.” 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


Rockets of Peace 

Please to remember 
The Fifth of November, 

Gunpowder treason and plot. 

1 know no reason why gunpowder treason 
Should ever be forgot; 


Order of Loafers 


^N idea for older people—those 
over sixty — comes from 
South Africa where, we are told, 
an Ancient Order of Loafers is 
to be formed. The word “ loafer” 
in this case implies not the lazy 
but the retired, particularly 
those who, getting on in years, 
think that the coming genera¬ 
tion is not so good as they were. 

The first rule of the order says 
that all members will cultivate 
a spirit of cheerfulness and 
optimism. No grumblers, and 
no headshakers can be members, 
and no cynical comments on the 
enthusiasm of the young are 
allowed. 

Each member must be on 
constant guard against the 
deadly sin of being a bore. 
Think twice, is the advice to 
members, before beginning a 
sentence with "I remember 
when” or "Have I told you how.” 

The Order of Loafers expects 
Its members to cultivate humility, 
to grow old gracefully, and to 
recognise that the game is now 
played by other and younger 
players. No one must shrug his 
shoulders and say “I told you 
so. ” 


Members must keep In touch 
with modern thought and study 
social and economic changes, and 
try to understand those changes 
which strike them as peculiar 
and very different from things in 
their day. 

Any member can start a 
branch of the Ancient Order of 
Loafers and almost anywhere. 
There are no subscriptions, no 
formal membership, no com¬ 
mittees. The Order is out to 
protect the old from themselves 
and to save the young from 
becoming bored by the old. 

The C N sends its greetings to 
every member, assuring him that 
if he keeps to his rules he can 
never lose the Spirit of Youth. 

MORE MAORIS 

rPHE estimated Maori population 
of New Zealand on March 31 
last was . 101,538, excluding mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces serving 
overseas. 

Including Servicemen the figure 
would be 103,000, showing an 
increase of approximately 25 per 
cent since the last census in 1936.- 
This is splendid news, for the race 
was in danger of extinction less 
than 50 years ago. 
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The PEOPLE’S HOISES The Budget WORLD NeWS ReEL 


'T’he Minister of Health, Mr Aneurin Bevan,' has been telling 
*■ Parliament about the Government’s views and policy 
on the all-important problem of the people’s houses. Here 
are some of the chief points from Mr Bevan’s speech. ■ 

The new house building, how¬ 
ever,' would not ease the very 
acute housing shortage during 
the coming winter. To avoid great 
suffering, an appeal would be 
made to all with accommodation 
to spare to make it available for 
those who need it; failing this, 
compulsory billeting would be 
necessary. 

Mr. Bevan spoke also of pre¬ 
fabricated temporary houses 
which have been the subject of a 
recent White Paper. The Govern¬ 
ment had made a provisional 
programme for the supply of 
158,480 prefabricated houses. 

A large number of American 
prefabricated houses, each cost- 
irig the Exchequer about £800, 
had been arranged for under 
Lend-Lease. With the cancella¬ 
tion of this arrangement, the 
full cost falling on the Govern¬ 
ment would be about £1330. Some 
8150 of these houses already 
shipped or about to be shipped 
are to be taken, but the rest have 
been cancelled. 

Up to October the First 4152 
temporary houses had been com¬ 
pleted, and tens of thousands 
more were in hand. 

Permanent houses are, of 
course, the main solution to our 
housing problem; but the need 
is so great that temporary 
homes must fill the gap. 


The Government have, in 
. effect, established a Ministry of 
Housing by concentrating respon¬ 
sibility for housing' iii the 
Ministry of Health. 

There are four million houses 
in this country over eighty years 
of age. 

Local authorities must be the 
• main instrument for the housing 
programme, and they, are being 
. encouraged to build houses for 
the higher as well as the lower 
income groups. Private building 
enterprise will be welcomed. 

Mr Bevan condemned the 
policy of segregating sections of 
the community. Old people, for 
example, he said, did not want 
to live among themselves. They 
wanted to see “processions of 
perambulators.” • 

Local authorities will be able to 
license the building of private 
houses for sale-up to £1200 in 
the provinces and £1300 in Lon¬ 
don, but Parliament will be 
asked to approve provisions for 
preventing these houses from 
being resold at an unreason- 
' able profit during the next four 
years. 

The Ministry of Supply will be 
the channel for buildmg 
materials, and the Royal Ord¬ 
nance Factories will assist private 
industry in the production of 
such materials. 


A Great Task Nobly Done 


^pHis week there comes to an 
honourable end an organisa¬ 
tion which has proved that it 
is possible for nations, differing 
widely in character, to co-operate 
in their economic affairs. The 
organisation is the Middle East 
Supply Centre, something of 
whose work has ah’eady been 
described in the C N. 

It was originally an Allied 
semi-military Centre set up in 
Cairo in April 1941 to arrange for 
vital supplies to reach our 
troops when the Mediterranean 
was closed to our ships and the 
ships themselves were few. The 
Centre had also to arrange for 
the supply of food and other 
necessities essential to maintain 
the 60 million people of the 17 
countries of this region. 

The minimum needs of all 
these peoples had ■ to be worked 
out and shipping space allotted 
accordingly. Controls, such as 
the banning of private trade in 
food, had to be imposed, and 
pools for food and other coni- 
modities established in the 
countries concerned. 

The governments . of the 
Middle East countries—mostly 
Arab States—co-operated splen¬ 
didly, and thus the Centre 
saved millions of tons of ship¬ 


ping space and ensured to these 
peoples a reasonable standard 
of living. 

Control of imports, however, 
was only a part of.the Centre’s 
work. It had also to develop 
the food-producing capacity of 
the countries themselves, so that 
less food might be Imported. An 
interesting feature of- this work 
w'as a great anti-locust cam¬ 
paign, for locusts do enormous 
damage to ‘ crops in this part 
of the world. In this cam¬ 
paign the Allied Governments 
and the Middle East countries 
combined, and mechanised ex¬ 
peditions pressed into remote 
corners of Arabia, Iran, Ethiopia, 
the Sudan, and Eritrea seeking 
out- and destroying the breeding 
grounds of this- dread pest. 

Another campaign improved 
the health of the , Middle East 
peoples, the Centre maintaining 
a steady flow of medical supplies 
to combat such diseases as hook¬ 
worm, trachoma (inflammation 
of the eye), malaria, typhus, 
and smallpox. 

The Middle East Supply Centre 
has done a grand job of work, 
not only in helping to win the 
war, but in setting the Arab 
peoples on the road of mutual 
co-operation. 


HELPING THE HANDICAPPED 


JJnder the new . Education Act 
special schools are to be set 
up for all children suffering from 
a physical or mental handicap 
such as lameness, deafness, 
epilepsy, and so on. Now the 
Ministry of Education has gone 
a stage further and announced a 
scheme whereby suitable employ¬ 
ment is to be found for these 
handicapped boys and girls when 
they leave school. 

The School Medical Officer will 
make a report on each: of these 


young persons showing what 
forms of, work he or she must 
avoid. Some may not be able 
to undertake work involving 
heavy manual labour or pro¬ 
longed standing; others cannot 
enter an occupation where there 
is much walking or quick move¬ 
ment from place to place, and 
so on. 

The report will serve as a guide 
to those helping the disabled 
young person to find the right 
employment. 


'J'he chief aim of the interim 
Budget introduced by Mr 
Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, was the prevention, of 
a rise in prices due to people 
_ having more money to spend 
while goods remained scarce. 
Accordingly, with one exception, 
taxes will not be reduced until 
next year. The exception is 
the abolition of purchase tax on 
such goods required for home 
building as grates and stoves. 

In January the Excess Profits 
Tax is to be 60 per cent 
instead of 100 per cent to en¬ 
able business firms to re-equip 
and develop their establishments. 
Mr Dalton also promised to 
speed up the return of 20 per 
cent of the tax paid durmg the 
war so as to help this recon¬ 
ditioning still more. 

Relief ' for all income-tax 
payers will begin 'next April, 
when the standard rate will be 
reduced from 10s to 9s, and 
the personal allowances will 
be restored to tlieir pre-war 
amounts—£110 for a single 
person. and £180 for a married 
couple. ■ Another relief for 
smaller incomes is that the first 
£50 liable to tax will be charged 
at 3s in the pound, and the next 
£75 at 6s. , 

As a result of these changes 
as many as two million now pay¬ 
ing Income-tax will be exempt. 

The Chancellor declared that 
subsidies would be continued, 
and if necessary Increased, in 
order to prevent a rise in the 
cost of living, but he insisted on 
the need for continued personal 
saving. -- 

Comparative 

Sacrifices 

J^ACTS are facts, and flinch not, 
wrote Robert Browning. 

Pacts showing how the war 
affected the standard of living of 
ordinary civilians in the United 
States, Canada, and Britain have 
recently been published by the 
Combined Production and Re¬ 
sources Board of these three 
countries. Here are some of the 
facts presented. 

Britain’s purchases of con¬ 
sumer goods and services fell be¬ 
tween 15 and 20 per cent be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1941, and in the 
next three years remained 
slightly below the 1941 level. In 
the U S and Canada consumer 
purchases increased by 10 to 15 
per cent between 1939 and 1944. 

Food consumption rose in the 
U S and Canada. In Britain 
there was a fall. 

Britain was hardest hit in re¬ 
gard to clothing, household 
goods, personal effects, and motor 
vehicles. Indeed, our wardrobes 
and linen closets in 1943 and 
1944 included very many items 
which, even by wartime stan¬ 
dards in the U S and Canada, 
would be classed as “worn out.” 

Of the three countries, Britain 
alone has suffered a fall in 
national wealth due to the war. 

During the years 1939-1944 
Britain lived on her capital to the 
extent of nearly £4,500,000,000. 
She also lost £230,000,000 worth 
of shipping, and suffered 
£1,200,000,000 worth of damage 
through enemy air activity. 
Thus Britain’s loss in wealth was 
nearly £140 per inhabitant. On 
the other hand, the report says, 
the United States materially in¬ 
creased her capital wealth.. 


A PARTY Of 20 British scientists 
has gone to Munich to in¬ 
terrogate 120 German scientists 
connected with research work 
during the war. 

People in New York restaurants 
recently ate lobsters that had been 
caught only two hours'previously 
some 300 miles away. The lobsters 
had been transported by air in 
seaweed-packed canisters. 

The membership records of the 
Nazi party have been found by 
the Americans in Germany. 
The files contain 8 million names. 

Alexandria in Egypt was hit by 
749 bombs during the war. 

The famous Cataract Hotel at 
Niagara Falls, which was 120 years 
old and had been visited by 
thousands of holiday-makers, has 
been burned dotro. 

Last week an R AF Mosquito 
plane made the fastest cross¬ 
ing of the Atlantic, flying from 
Neiufoundland to ' Cornwall in 
5 hours 10 minutes, at an 
average speed of approximately 
445 mph. 


JgRiTisH and American Intelli¬ 
gence officers in Germany 
have reported that there is no 
evidence to suggest that Hitler is 
still alive, and the search for him 
has been abandoned. 

Turkey’s population of 18,000,000 
at the last census ill 1940 Is ex¬ 
pected to show an increase of 
1 ,000,000 In the census now being 
taken. 

Tanganyika, a new British 
Empire source of rubber, has ex¬ 
ported 3700 tons in the last three 
years. 

Countries desperately short of 
food may receive American Army 
rations, including the highly con¬ 
centrated K rations. About 
£25,000,000 worth of these rations 
are available. 

The United Nations’ Indictment 
of the 24 major German .war 
criminals—among them Goerlng, 
Hess, Rihhentrop, Rosenberg, 
Streicher, and Ley—is a document 
of 43 pages, with 24,000 words, . 

The Swedish Government are 
taking over all German firms and 
enterprises in Sweden. 


^0i¥iE News Reel 


'J'HE owner of the largest collec¬ 
tion of . cacti in Britain, Miss 
Lizzie Worth of Holheach, Lin¬ 
colnshire. died not long ago, aged 
83. She had collected more 
than 4000 cactus plants in 40 
years. .... 

Air-raid sirens in London are 
being sold through the police. It 
is expected they will 'be largely 
bought by factories to call, people 
to work. 

Central Hall, Westminster, 
has been requisitioned by the 
Government as the meeting 
place for the United Nations’ 
Organisation. 

Nine boys at Windsor lit a 
smoke-bomb in a tin; it exploded 
and all suffered from severe 
' bums. 

Property to the value of 
£400,000 was lost by Guy’s 
Hospital during the war. It was 
bombed nine times. 

A philharmonic orchestra of 62 
performers is to be appointed by 
the Brighton Town Cou7icil, who 
are guaranteeing £3000 a year 
against any loss. 


J^^iDDLESEX County Council 
have agreed to a scheme for 
graduated fees, accordmg to the 
income of their parents, for the 
Middlesex boys who are admitted 
to Mill Hill school. 41 Middlesex 
boys were admitted this year. 

The Essex agricultural Society 
have given awards to .nine farm 
workers with 506 years of service 
between them. . ' •' 

The watch which Nelson gave 
to his doctor after the Battle of 
Copenhagen has been bequeathed 
to the British Museum. 

The cross-Channel mailboat 
service between Folkestone and 
Ostend has been resumed. 

To help Britain’s Inshore fisher¬ 
men, or those wishing to enter this 
branch of the fishing Industry,' 
grants totalling ■ £500,000 and 
loans totalling £800,000* have been 
agreed to by the House . of 
Commons. 

Members of the Herring In-^ 
dustry Board are making experi-j 
ments in freezing herrings to 
provide the public with more 
and better herrings during 
periods of scarcity. 


Youth News Reel 


'J'HE Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Scout Francis 
Hayes of the Wycliffe College 
Troop, Gloucester, for rescuing 
a brother Scout who, had got 
into difficulties while bathing at 
Llandanwg on the coast of 
Merionethshire. 

More than £1830 has been raised 
in Nigeria for a memorial to’Lord 
Baden-Powell, and It has been 
decided that the money shall be 
used to build a hostel In Lagos. 

Sixty Scouts from Llandudno, 
together ivith some from Oldham 
who were camping near by, were 
recently invited aboard the air¬ 


craft carrier Pretoria Castle, 
which was anchored in- Llan¬ 
dudno Bay. They spent twelve 
hours on board and ivere taken 
150 miles out to sea. , ; 

The Scouts’ International Re¬ 
lief Service has sent five of its 
members to Hong Kong. 

Under new Air Council Instruc¬ 
tions more flights for A T C cadets 
in R A P planes will be possible. 

Well, over 24,000 Proficiency 
Badges, have been awarded to 
Canadian Scouts in the past 
year. The most popular badges 
were Ambulance Man, Cyclist, 
and Fireman. 


Good News For Seamen 


V ERY welcome news for fhe sea¬ 
man is that our coasts are to 
be ringed with the most up-to- 
date lightships in the world. In 
a Dartmouth shipyard five light¬ 
ships are now being built as part 
of a huge reconstruction scheme 
of the Coi-poration of Trinity 
House. 

Into the new vessels will be put 
all the scientific devices that have 
been' discovered during, the war 
to overcome the weather, and 
special attention has been paid 


to make the crew more comfort¬ 
able. 

The five lightships will be put 
into' service as quickly as possi-' 
ble, and others are to be con-' 
structed without delay. They! 
will replace those vessels which! 
have had . to serve at their, 
stations ' throughout the war,' 
several of them bearing the scars^ 
from the bullets and bombs of, 
enemy aircraft, and are now 
badly in need of overhaul or are 
of no further use. 
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THE LAST CHAPTER The Superman in Dress Clothes 


A SIAMESE FEAST 



JT is fitting that the picture of 

the Venerable Bede called 
The Last Chapter, painted by 
James Doyle Penrose in 1903. 
should hang on the walls of the 
Bible House, the headquarters of 
the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to which it has been 
presented. 

The picture shows the Vener¬ 
able Bede, the first English his¬ 
torian, finishing his translation 
of St John’s Gospel into the 
Anglo-Sa.'con tongue on Ascen¬ 
sion Day A D 735. The boy scribe 
sitting at Bede's bedside and 
writing from his .dictation is 
. saying. “ It is finished now, dear 
master,” to which the old 
scholar replies: “You say well, 
is is finished,” for not only was 
his translation finished, but his 
own life. • A little later, singing 
praises to God, Bede died. 

IN QUEST OF A BOOK 

"When a Mohammedan is called 
upon to give evidence in an 
English court of law he takes the 
oath on a copy of his sacred 
book, the Koran. Such a wit¬ 
ness came before the Newcastle 
Assizes the other day, and not a 
copy of the Koran could be found. 

Officials went out in haste, 
searching bookshops, antique 
stores, and libraries in the city 
until at last the precious book 
was tracked down in the Lalng 
Art Gallery. 

THE MAGIC PEN 

A FOUNTAIN pen which will write 
for a year without being re¬ 
filled has at last made its appear¬ 
ance. It can "write ” for 257 
hours continuously, and can be 
recharged in a few seconds. The 
pen rolls ink In a dry state on 
to the surface of the paper by 
means of a tiny ball-bearing con¬ 
tact, which writes more smoothly 
than a lead pencil. 

DR JENNER’S HCU1E 

A FEW days ago an empty 
bombed house in Hertford 
Street, London, suddenly col¬ 
lapsed. It was an historic house 
for on its one remaining wall is 
a plate commemorating the fact 
that nearly 150 years ago it was 
the residence of Dr Jenner, the 
famous English physician who 
discovered vaccination as means 
of preventing smallpox. 

His discovery has saved hun¬ 
dreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions of lives, for in his day 
smallpox was a terrible scourge 
that took a great toll of human 
life every year all over the world. 

In his own time ’ the practice 
of vaccination spread to America 
and Europe and he became 
famous. In 1806 Parliament 
, voted him £20,000 for his great 
services to Medicine. 


ipHE demand by proprietors of 
certain London hotels that 
their male guests shall wear 
evening dress for dinner or 
supper, has been resented 
on several gi-ounds. Men re-. 
turned from the Front com¬ 
plain that raids ' or moths 
have destroyed their evening 
wear, or that, where such gar¬ 
ments survive, they are now too 
small. And where, it is asked, 
are coupons to come from for 
those- who have to buy . new? 
There is another consideration, 
less plainly mentioned—the cost. 

This links immediate problems 


with a memorable scene in the 
not distant past, with the 
leading role played by Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the man. who, with 
his theory of all-mastering pagan 
Supermen, first intoxicated the 
Germans with fanatical belief in 
themselves as destined world- 
conquerors. 

Invited to meet Wagner, then 
his idol, he ordered a dress, suit 
for the occasion. Delivering the 
clothes just in time, the tailor 
asked for immediate payment. 
Nietzsche had not the money, 
but, throwing off his old 
clothes, he snatched the new 


and began to put them on. The 
tailor snatched them back, and a 
violent tug-of-war followed. As 
Nietzsche himself put it, “All 
the time I was fighting in my 
shirt, as I wished to get the new 
trousers.” 

It was a doctrine of Nietzsche’s 
that Europe had been ruined by 
the introduction of pity and 
gentleness into human life. The 
tailor showed neither. Unknow¬ 
ingly faithful to Nietzsche’s 
teachings, he regained the new 
clothes and carried them off, 
leaving the philosopher fuming 
in his shirt-tails. 


This is how passengers will soon travel in the Boeing Stratocruiser. The main compart¬ 
ment, seen here, holds 59 passengers in comfort. Eight more are carried in another 
compartment in front, and 14 in the lower deck—81 altogether. 


INTERNATIONAL 

FOOTBALL 

Come International football 
^ matches have already been 
played, and still more are to come, 
but probably none will arouse 
quite so much interest as the 
games against Belgium and 
Switzerland. Teams from liber¬ 
ated Europe, whether Allied or 
neutral matters not, are always 
welcome, and the matches 
against England and Scotland are 
sure to be keen. 

When England was beaten by 
Wales recently it was her first 
defeat in 16 games. 


Spreading a Good Idea 


ATr Hendrik Capelle, the 
founder of the Boys Brigade 
In. Amsterdam, has recently 
visited this country to consult 
with Brigade Headquarters. Hol¬ 
land today has a flourishing Boys 
Brigade movement which really 
owes its inspiration to a London 
messenger boy. 

Several years ago Mr Hendrik 
Capelle, staying in London on 
business, engaged a District 
Messenger and was greatly im¬ 
pressed by the boy’s smartness 
and the prompt, cheerful way he 
carried out his orders. Mr Cap-, 
elle talked to him about his-life 


out of office hours, and the boy 
told him he belonged to the West 
Middlesex Company of the Boys 
Brigade, and told him, moreover, 
how keen,he was on its ideals 
and its work. 

Mr Capelle was determined 
that the youth of his country 
should have a movement which 
turned out such fine lads, and 
when he returned to Holland he 
founded the first Boys Brigade 
company in Amsterdam. Later 
he invited the London lad to 
come over and visit the company 
which had been formed as a 
result of his own enthusiasm. 


In the Cause of 
Road Safety 

'J'rue to their principle of giving 
assistance to the community, 
the Nuffield Organisation has 
prepared three publications on 
road safety. 

The first is a textbook for 
teachers and parents entitled 
Help Them To Safety, a copy 
of which is to be sent to every 
school. 

The second publication is a 
picture book. Look Before You 
Leap. Teachers and parents can 
obtain a copy by writing to the 
Nuffield Organisation, Cowley, 
Oxford. 

Publication number three is a 
child’s road safety game called 
Watch Your Step. This will soon 
be on sale in the shops. 

NEW FIVERS 

^NE of the many malpractices of 
^ the Nazis was the forgery of 
Bank of England notes, and some 
of these have found their way to 
this country. Consequently, the 
Bank have decided to make a new 
issue of £5 notes. The main 
difference will be the introduc¬ 
tion of a metallic thread. 

For the time being the old 
notes will continue to be legal 
tender, but they will not be re¬ 
issued when they come into the 
Bank of England. 


BIBLES FOR 
EUROPE 

TtHERE Is a famine of Bibles in. 

Europe, and an enormous de¬ 
mand is coming from the liber¬ 
ated countries. The printing of 
345,000 copies of the Bible in 
eight languages has recently been 
completed in Sweden by the Bible 
Society, and negotiations are in 
progress for printing 100,000 for 
distribution in Germany. The 
Bibles now ready are in French, 
Czech, Estonian, Latvian, Greek, 
Polish, Rumanian, and Serbian. 


J^NGLISHMEN WhO haVC fOUhcJ 

their way to Siam since the 
Japanese defeat have been send, 
mg home descriptions of the 
food served in Bangkok res¬ 
taurants.- These menus show 
that though the Siamese are 
apparently not much bothered 
with rationing, their dishes are— 
from our point of view—some¬ 
what eccentric. 

One menu contained such 
items as: birds’ nest soup with 
lotus seeds shark’s-fin stew, fish 
balls with cabbage, mushrooms 
and crab meat, crab’s claws in 
batter, melon soup, Mandalin 
fish, and, for dessert, more birds’ 
nests. 

No one could complain that 
the food there Is dull. 

LITTLE RAULBERRY 

rjiHE miracle of Mulberry is not 
being allowed to disappear. 
It is being built again, for a new 
purpose, but on a smaller scale. 

When ships carrying B A O R 
leave men approach Hull, fre¬ 
quently they have to wait for the 
tides. To overcome this loss of 
precious time a 'new Mulberry 
harbour is being installed at 
Hull, where the men will be able 
to-Jand without delay. 

MAGNA CARTA’S 
RETURN 

rPHE Lincoln copy of Magna 
"*■ Carta, which Is Insured for 
£100,000, will soon return from 
America to Britain. It was ex¬ 
hibited at the British Pavilion of 
the New York World’s Pair In 
1939-40, and has since remained 
in the U S for safety. For security 
reasons this valuable cargo will 
return to Britain under the 
strictest secrecy. 

TWO-IN-ONE SHIPS 

]gvEN Clydeside shipbuilders 

were amazed. when a " two- 
in-one ” vessel tied up at Rothe¬ 
say Dock, Clydebank, recently. 

This ship was constructed in 
Norway and is fitted with cargo 
holds, but along her sides are oil¬ 
carrying tanks. 

Capable of carrying 13,000 
tons of cargo and 9000 tons of 
oil, she is the first of a fleet of 
similar vessels. 

The C N correspondent at 
Clydebank writes; Ships of this 
and similar types will never 
leave port empCy. They will take 
a cargo of iron ore from Spain 
to Glasgow and make the return 
voyage with oil. 

A combined cargo and re¬ 
frigerating vessel could take a 
mineral cargo to Australia and 
bring back fruit or meat in her 
refrigerating spaces. 


The Cricket-Ground in Danger 


Qne of the dangers which always 
accompanies the increase of 
building areas is the loss of play¬ 
ing-fields. The necessity for 
more houses—very many more— 
and the planning of huge new 
towns has meant threats to more 
playing fields. 

The need for some organisation 
capable of making an arrange¬ 
ment with Government and Local 
Authorities has been stressed at a 
meeting in London by the dele¬ 
gates of cricket organisations. 

At the suggestion of Mr F. E. 
Whitehead, chairman of the Club 
Cricket Conference, the delegates 
decided to advise all controlling 
bodies of jcricket to form a 
National Cricket Association, 


that would deal with all matters 
of general interest to the clubs 
outside the County clubs, which 
have the M C C to help them. 

As ah example of how the 
powers of Local Authorities and 
the Housing Act of 1944 
threatened the taking of private 
grounds for building, a delegate 
from Yorkshire told the meeting 
that of Bradford’s 69 grounds 44 
were in danger from town-plan¬ 
ning. 

Though housing is the foremost 
of all our needs the C N hopes 
that existing playing fields will 
only be absorbed when'there is no 
other alternative; and that in 
every case new playing fields will 
be laid out to replace them. 
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Holding Tight to Mother 

The baby Gibbon. clinging to hif mother was born in the 
Bronx Zoo, New York, recently. The Gibbon family, who 
possess no tails, come from South-East Asia. 

Books For Young Russia 


A! 


mHE publication of children’s 
books in this country is still 
considerably hampered by paper 
shortage, but in Russia a happier 
situation prevails and the Soviet 
State Publishing House for Juve¬ 
nile Literature has plans for 
doubling last year’s output. 

Writers, scholars, teachers, 
artists, and librarians, have all 
helped to draw up these plans 
for meeting the demands of 
readers of all ages. It is intended 
to publish Russian and world 
classics in large editions, and 
much attention will be paid to 
the folklore and the literature 
of the various nations of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Scholar’s Wartime Library, 
which was started during the 
war, will continue. A short 
encyclopedia for younger school- 
children will be published. 
Scientific fantasies and adven¬ 
ture stories are accorded a place, 
as well as reprints of Juies 
Verne, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Jack London, G. K. Chesterton, 
and novels by Soviet writers 
working in a similar vein. 


With a view to popularising 
scientific knowledge among chil¬ 
dren, an account of the achieve¬ 
ments of Soviet Science will be 
published under the title. Science 
and Life. The first numbers of 
the series. From Scientists to 
Schoolchildren, to which mem¬ 
bers of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences have contributed, have 
already appeared. 

During this first year of peace, 
the Publishing House for Juve¬ 
nile Literature will revive the 
publication of better-produced 
gift-books, and the popular cheap 
editions, of 75,000 to 100,000 
copies, which they usually issue, 
v/ill also be improved. 

In 1944-1945 a competition was 
announced for the' best book 
written for children. In 1945- 
1946, a competition will be held 
for the best-designed children’s 
book. Two annual first prizes 
of 75,000 roubles, two second 
prizes of 50,000 roubles, and four 
third prizes of 25,000 roubles, 
will be awarded to artists, 
printers, and publishers who pro¬ 
duce books of a high standard. 


November 3, I94S' 

Thb Municipal 
Elections 

'JjAST' July the electors of 
England and Wales went to 
the polls to elect their new M Ps. 
On November 1 they are electing 
their representatives on city and 
borough councils. 

It is more than six years 
since local council elections of 
any kind were held. That is 
quite exceptional and is due to 
the W’ar. In the ordinary way, 
except for the aldermen in 
England, one-third of the 
members of city and borough 
authorities retire annually. Thus 
it is possible for a municipal 
electorate to change all its 
elected representatives over a 
period of three years. (In the 
28 Metropolitan boroughs of 
London, however, all councillors 
are elected in every third year.) 

The forthcoming municipal 
elections will differ in one im¬ 
portant respect from those which 
have gone before in that all 
registered persons over twenty- 
one will be eligible to vote, as 
in the Parliamentary elections. 
This means an increase in local 
electors of some seven millions. 

Why We Should Vote 

The size of this week’s poll 
depends, however, upon the in¬ 
terest which those who have 
votes take in municipal affairs. 
There is every reason W'hy they 
should record their votes. Local 
affairs are essentially the affairs 
of the people who reside in the 
district, most of whom, directly 
or indirectly, pay rates which 
defray the cost of local public 
services. 

It is. true that the county 
councils (whose elections will 
take place later) exercise some of 
the main functions of local 
government: but the borough 
councils are responsible for such 
matters as maternity and child 
welfare, sanitation, street main¬ 
tenance and repairs, street light¬ 
ing, electricity supply, swimming 
baths, public libraries and 
museums, the removal and 
destruction of ’ refuse, and so 
forth. All these services closely 
concern the people. 

■Various organisations have 
been hard at work for some time 
past with a view to stimulating 
public interest, and all eligible 
persons who can possibly do so 
should go to the polling booth 
on November 1. In the London 
County Council elections held in 
1931 only 27.8 per cent of the 
electorate voted; in 1937 it was 
only 43.4 per cent. Similar low 
percentages were common in the 
borough elections before the war. 
Happily, there are abundant 
signs of an awakening civic duty 
which, if it is fulfilled, will spur 
those elected to justify the con¬ 
fidence of those who voted them 
to their seats as councillors. 

DARKER STAMPS 

lyTANY C N readers will have 
noticed that the postage 
stamps on letters and cards are 
darker in colour than they have 
been for some years past. The 
reason is that these stamps were 
printed five years ago, but with¬ 
held from circulation so that 
they' could serve as emergency 
stocks in the event of the G P O’s 
printing factories being destroyed 
by enemy action. 

The stamps which we have 
been using for the past five years 
were printed in lighter shades in 
order to save valuable dye. 


Holiday Oentros For Workers 


fJOLiD.AYS with, pay for all 
workers may mean that some 
24,000,000 wage-earners and their 
families wall want to take a holi¬ 
day away from home, many of 
them for the first time. 

Fully alive to the coming de¬ 
mand for increased holiday 
facilities, the 'Workers’ Travel 
Association has organised an 
architectural contest for the 
design of coastal and inland 
holiday centres, each with rooih 
for 500 to 550 people. Three dis¬ 


tinguished architects (Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie, Mr J. H. Forshaw, 
and Mr C. G. Kemp) are to advise 
on the competition and judge the 
designs: money prizes will be 
awarded for the best entries. 

The scheme has received the 
blessing of the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, provided 
that the beauty of the country¬ 
side is not desecrated, and the 
camps are so constructed that 
they will harmonise w'ith the 
locality in which they are sited. 


EditorsTable 


Generous-Hearted 

Family 

'T'he strength of the link which 
unites the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations has been 
further demonstrated by the 
raising of a national fund in 
South Africa, to aid Britain with 
food and other necessaries. 

Field-jtlarshal Smuts as the 
patron-in-chief of this fund has 
said ; " Now that the w'ar is 

over and victory has come to us, 
Britain continues to inspire us 
by the brave way in- which she 
is facing her post-war difficulties 
and hardships. I am delighted 
to learn that the public of 
South Africa are proposing to 
unite to pay tribute to the 
people of Britain.” 

Amid the difficulties of the 
world today, the living reality 
of friendship and good will in the 
British Commonwealth, such as 
is now being shown by the 
people of all the Dominions, is 
of great hope for-the future. 

@ ■ , 

PLAIN ENGLISH 

Oats off to Sir Escott Keid, 
a distinguished Canadian, 
for liis plea for more simple 
English in State documents. 
Such documents, he has de¬ 
clared, should be written in 
accordance with the great tradi¬ 
tion of the language, in simple, 
sensible English. 

International agreements, Par¬ 
liamentary Bills, and so on tend 
to be written in complicated 
jargon which creates misunder¬ 
standing and dispute. 

^Ir Churchill is master of the 
English language, in writing and 
in speech, and no man knows 
better than he the worth of 
Biblical phrasing. The Author¬ 
ised Version remains the supreme 
example of plain English at its 
best, forthright and understand¬ 
able to all ; and everyone who 
has to write English for others 
to read should make the language 
of the Bible liis model. 


Carry oN 


Barren Harvest 

J WENT by the field of the sloth¬ 
ful, and by the vineyard of 
the man void of understanding ; 
.and, lo, it was all growm over 
with thorns, and nettles had 
covered the face thereof, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken 
down. Then I saw and con¬ 
sidered it well : I looked upon it 
and received instruction. Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a 
little folding of the hands to 
sleep ; so shall thy poverty come 
as one that travelleth ; and thy 
want as an armed man. 

Solomon 

The Best Speech 

W HEN we make ourselves, under¬ 
stood, we always speak Well, 
and all your fine diction serves to 
no purpose. Moliere 


T/ie Childrtn's 


If Winter Comei 

^HiLDREN of the war-stricken 
lands of Europe are in 
deadly peril; they are ^ in im¬ 
minent danger of starving and 
freezing as winter.comes unless 
immediate help is given by 
countries which have food and 
clothing and medicine. 

Five great international or¬ 
ganisations, including the Red 
(iross, the World Council of 
Churches, and the Save the 
Children Union, have pledged 
themselv'es “ to rvork together 
in meeting the needs without 
regard to nationality, race, or 
creed ” ; and they are pleading 
for generous public support and. 
for the co-operation of every 

Ich Dien S 

■T'he name of a boat oYi which avc 
hav'e sailed is often deeply- 
impressed on the mind. Long 
day-s before the wars a shipping 
company^ whoso vessels plica 
between London Docks and Aber¬ 
deen carried their passengers to 
and from the Victoria Embank¬ 
ment on a little steamer ^\■ith 
the appropriate name of Ich 
Dien, I serve. This strong little 
boat served the company^’s big 
ships in .other ways, too, as a 
tender or tugboat hauling them 
out of or nosing them into their 
places of mooring. 


Under the t( 

Qiels starting work 
cannot buy shoes. 

Yet they' want to bo 
set on their feet. 

0 

^ANY people are still 
rushing to the coast. 

To get there before 
autumn leaves. 

B 

goME Japanese think 
that Democracy is 
something to eat. They 
will have to swallow 
their ideas. 

0 

J^.£EATLESS days have 
been abolished in 
Stuitzerland. . But meat should b 
will still be cut. ® 


Hidden 

here the untrained eye -will 
see nothing but mire and. 
dirt, science will often reveal' 
exquisite possibilities. The mud 
we tread under our feet in the 
street is a grimy mixture of clay' 
and sand, soot and water./ 
Separate the sand, however, as 
Ruskin observes—let the atoms 
arrange themselves in peace 
according to their nature—and 
y'ou have the opal. Separate the 
clav, and it becomes a white 

NO GREAYI 

1 EARN to look for what is 
sweet 

Even in the meanest street, 

In the sunlight, or a look. 

Learn to make your life a book 
Where no bitter page is seen. 
Nothing cruel nor unclean ; 

Where the wounds are brav’ely' 
hidden. 

And the gallant smiles unchidden 
Light your little world about. 


PETER 

WAN! 

Kf;t 



If idle s 
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Newspaper 


i—W ithout Help 


official, humanitarian, and re¬ 
ligious agency. Only by im¬ 
mediate and co-ordinated effort 
can a colossal catastrophe be 
.'avoided, they say; 

If these millions of suffering 
children could make their own 
plea for help—-if these children, 
could make their cries heard by 
all—no man nor‘woman worthy 
of the name wo'uld let them go 
unheeded and pass by on the 
other side. 

Let their cry for aid not go un¬ 
answered lest the unparalleled 
tragedy of a lost or stricken 
generation remain for ever a 
reproach to 20 th - century 
humanity. 

till Serves 

Those who made these d'elight- 
ful coasting voyages to and from 
Aberdeen cannot have forgotten 
this sturdy little tender. 

This summer and sunny 
autumn we have seen her again 
from the C N window, resplen¬ 
dent in black and white paint 
ivith awning over her stern and 
her brown fender across her bow. 
Taking Londoners and its many 
visitors from .Westminster to 
her nttural haunt among the 
shipping below the bridges. 

She is still proudly justifying 
her name—Ich Dien. 


Jitor's Table 



loolboys 

taken 

ask 


'J'nE Jlinister of Food 
. has increased the 
butter ration. Deserves 
a pat on the back. 

Q 

'J'llE Government is to 
nationalise the coal 
mines. Then every mine 
will be yours and mine. 

n 

^ CERT.4I.N Mayor says he 
gets up at six every 
morning and goes to bed 
at ten. In tlie morning ? 
t3 

A when 

he goes for a holiday 
he does not believe in 
taking chances. Takes 
an umbrella instead. 


At Manchester Grammar School 
the other day Field-lffarshal 
Montgomery revealed one of the 
essential qualities of leadership. 

Monty told the schoolboys 
that when Britain was preparing 
for the invasion of Europe, he 
sensed a feeling among his men 
that it was not really a possible 
dmdertaking. He thought that 
the men lacked confidence. 

Being the great-hearted and 
understanding leader that he 
is, Monty made 'a point of see¬ 
ing and addressing all the men 
who rvere going to fight with 
him in Normandy, He told 
them that he never put an army 
into battle until ho was quite 
certain that it was “ going to 
be a good show.” “ There is 
no question of failure ; if there 
were, we would not start,” he 
assured them. 

Thus Field-IMarshal Montgom¬ 
ery established the confidence 
which he thought was lacking. 
That the adventure was com¬ 
pletely and gloriously successful 
is now a matter of history. 

Here, for all to learn, is an 
outstanding instance of what 
real leadership can do. 

© 

Pumps of Peace 

■yiiERE is a touch of symbolism 
in the use to which hundreds 
of National Fire Service pumps 
arc to be put. It has been sugges¬ 
ted that these weapons of defence 
against fires caused by the 
enemy should be used for spray¬ 
ing insecticide over crops, and 
thus c.xtinguishing farm pests. 
For nature, too, has her enemies. 

So many of the pumps that 
answered the challenge “Britain 
shall not burn” will now be 
turned towards defeating the 
pests of Nature, and saving the 
treasures of earth threatened 
by thoS'e other enemies in our 
midst. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

God has given us our memories 
that we might have roses in 
December. 


Beauty 


earth, fit for the finest porcelain ; 
or, if it still further purifies itself, 
you have a sapphire. Take the 
soot, and if properly treated if 
will give you a diamond. While, 
lastly, the water, purified and 
distilled, will become a dewdrop, 
or crystallise into a lovely star. 
Or, again, you may see in a 
shallow pool either the mud 
lying at the bottom, or the 
image of the heavens above. 

Lord Avebury 

SR THING 

Reach God’s endless world 
without. 

For, whatever Wealth or Power 
IMen attain in Man’s short hour. 
None shall do a greater thing 
Than the lowliest who bring 
Into one dark place of earth 
Courage, charity, and mirth. 

The radiance of a happy face 
Vibrates through all the choirs of 
space. Harold Begbie 


The Rowan 

■yiiE Mountain Ash puts forth 
her fire 

In feathered greenness framed. 
How came a little English tree 
To be so proudly named ? 

In winter did she live among 
High peaks of snow and ice ? 

In summer did the gentians strew 
Tier path—and edelweiss ? 

And did some traveller of old. 
Who saw her glory flame 
Upon the mountains, bring her 
home 

To us till she became 

Part of the golden meadowlands 
When autumn is at hand ; 

A Royal Standard of our woods, 
A flag flown in our land ? 

Marjorie Wilson 

The Vital Step 

TJe wanted but one step to great- 
“ ness—in his hurry to rule all 
the world he forgot to rule himself. 

Charles Kingsley 
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Timber From 
Kenya 

J£enya wants to help to build 
the new House of Commons. 
The Kenya Legislative Council¬ 
lors have all agreed to offer 
Britain timber for panelling and 
furnishing, and there will be a 
wide variety to choose from, for, 
unlike most tropic lands, Kenya 
has useful soft woods—pines, firs, 
and cedars—as well as tropical 
hard woods. 

During the war the Kenya 
forests have done important 
work. They supplied wood, for 
example, to build the camps 
needed during the campaign in 
East Africa and the Middle 
East. ' That meant a great 
increase in production, and 
many sawmills Installed electric 
light so that they could work 
day and night shifts. By the 
second year of the war output 
had been more than doubled. 

All-out war effort has been 
neatly dovetailed into post-war 
needs. Young trees have been 
planted faster than miature ones 
were felled, and by January this 
year three trees had been planted 
for every one cut down. 

Finally, a Five Year Forestry 
Plan has been worked out by 
the Government, proposing fur¬ 
ther increases in tree planting, 
and measures for forest con¬ 
servation, which include a fire¬ 
fighting service and the training 
of European and African forestry 
staff. This is to make safe not 
only the future of the timber 
Industry but of agriculture itself, 
since soil fertility and water 
resources depend largely on 
properly-kept forests. 

BEFORE SOUTHAMPTON 
GREW UP 

J^ow that the world’s greatest 
liners are sailing regu¬ 
larly from their home port, 
Southampton, it is interesting to 
recall that at one time in its 
long career the port was too 
small for a projected new ship. 

Southampton had served for 
the embarkation of our Agin- 
court army, but when later in 
the 15th century Henry the 
Seventh constructed, as the 
greatest of his ships, a beauty 
named the Regent, the port was 
not big enough for the new ship. 
So Henry closed the royal dock¬ 
yard at Southampton and built 
Portsmouth, which has served 
the Navy ever since. 

For a long time Southampton 
lost most of its importance, but 
its trade revived in the 19th 
century, although the vast ex¬ 
tensions made this century have 
given the port the prominent 
position it holds today. 

Arnside Knott is Saved 

TAIestmorland has been made 
richer by the saving of 
Arnside Knott, a hill crowned by 
larches, having views across 
Morecambe Bay and parts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Two owners of the property, 
who preferred to be anonymous, 
offered the 100 acres to the Arn¬ 
side Pai'ish Council at a nominal 
sum provided the land was to be 
pieserved. Another two anony¬ 
mous friends offered to pay the 
purchase price and any legal 
expenses incurred. The Council 
have gladly accepted both 
offers and will hand over Arnside 
Knott to the National Trust. 


Night Again 


For the first time for seven years young people of all ages will 
celebrate November the Fifth in time-honoured fashion— 
' with a bonfire and fireworks and, perhaps, a guy. 

sisted, and one of these 


No other anniversary in English 
history has survived so long, 
for it was on November 5, 1605, 
that Guy Fawkes Intended to 
blow up the House of Lords when 
James the First, the Lords, and 
members of the House of 
Commons were assembled, there 
for the opening of Parliament. 
Robert Catesby and some other 
Roman Catholic gentlemen had 
formed the plot to wipe out the 
Protestant Government, and Guy 
Fawkes was the man who made 
the actual arrangements, hiring 
a cellar under the House '^of 
Lords and filling it v/ith 36 
barrels of gunpowder. 

The plot was discovered be¬ 
cause one of the conspirators' 
warned a friend not to go to 
Parliament that day. The 
cellars were searched—as they 
have been before every opening 
of Parliament ever since—and 
Guy Fawkes and- his explosives 
were found.; 

In those days enmity between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
was extremely, bitter, and the 
discovery of the plot caused 
great horror and consternation, 
for it was only fifty years pre¬ 
viously that Protestants had 
been burned at the stake, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, and they 
felt sure these Guy Fawkes con¬ 
spirators aimed at restoring the 
former cruel tyranny. There¬ 
after, on every November 5 they 
solemnly commemorated their 
deliverance from the peril by 
burning an effigy of Guy Fawkes. 

As the years passed, however, 
the old religious hatreds died 
down, and Noyember 5 became 
merely an occasion for youthful 
jollification. Boys would make 
an effigy of Guy Fawkes stuffed 
with straw and crackers and cart 
it round the town, saying: “A 
penny for the guy!” or “Please 
to remember the Fifth of 
November,” and buying fireworks 
with the proceeds. 

Nevertheless, in one or two 
places something of the old 
spirit of Bonfire Night per- 


one of these was 

Lewes. 

■Well into the 19th century it 
'was the custom in Lewes on 
November 5 to light a huge bon¬ 
fire in the main street; and a 
■Victorian editor of the local 
paper who condemned this 
practice as a danger and a 
nuisance was burned in effigy 
with Guy Fawkes and the Pope. 
Police had to be brought from 
London to put a stop to the old 
custom. But these large-scale 
celebrations were still continued 
each year with a bonfire in a 
more suitable place and with 
much letting-off of fireworks, in 
the streets, and torchlight pro¬ 
cessions in which various “bon¬ 
fire societies ” took part. 

Here could be heard the old 
“ bonfire prayers ” of which the 
chorus ran; “ Remember, re¬ 

member the Fifth of November, 
the gunpowder treason and plot. 
And' I see no reason why gun¬ 
powder treason should ever be 
forgot. Cheer boys, cheer boys, 
holler boys, ring. Cheer boysi 
cheer boys, God Save the King.” 

Fireworks on the Fifth of 
November remains a jolly 
custom, but it has one un¬ 
pleasant feature which is too 
often ignored; animals, especially 
dogs, become terrified by the 
bangs and the alarming rain of 
fire from Catherine Wheels and 
Roman Candles. Dogs and cats 
should be shut in—preferably 
somewhere out of hearing— 
before the fun begins and fathers 
show their children how fireworks 
should be handled safely. 

Make-Do and Mend Men 

■]\Toee and more men are Joining 
the 40,000 Make-do and 
Mend classes' in .this country, 
which now have some 500,000 
pupils. Youth clubs are receiv¬ 
ing instructions in the art from 
Make-do experts, but more atten¬ 
tion is rightly being paid to care 
and maintenance of clothing than 
to renovating and remodelling. 






THIS ENGLAND 


Liverpool Docks Building 
and the Wallasey ferry 
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Lihle Poet, Great Friend 

W ILLIAM Hayley, who was born on October .29 exactly 200 
years ago, could have been Poet Laureate. Yet his verse 
is well-nigh forgotten today, and if he is remembered at all it is 
as the friend of true poets, like Cowper and Blake. 

Hayley was a Sussex man and painting heads of poets for 


remained faithful to Sussex 
all his life. He was born at 
Chichester in 1745, and after a 
short spell in London, following 
his school and university days, 
settled down in the village of 
Eastham not many miles from 
his birthplace. There he lived 
the life of a respected squire 
with literary aspirations, and 
piayed the host to a number of 
distinguished men, like Edward 
Gibbon and William Cowper. 

It was at Eastham that Hay¬ 
ley burled his 20-year-old son 
Thomas who had. studied sculp¬ 
ture under Plaxman; and in 
the church there is a memorial 
to this youn^ man so full 
of promise which bears the 
inscription: John Plaxman, 

sculptor, dedicates this stone to 
the virtues and talents of his 
beloved scholar. 

The loss of his son was a blow 
from which William Hayley 
never really recovered. Broken¬ 
hearted, he- sold his house 
and moved to Pelpham. There 
he ended his days, more or less 
a hermit but still visited by his 
famous friends, and found solace 
in an easy patronage of poorer 
but greater William Blake. 

It was Hayley who took 
William Blake to Pelpham, and 
that immortal genius was glad to 
go away to sweet Pelpham, for 
Heaven is there, he. wrote on 
leaving London; and indeed 
William Blake spent three of his 
happiest years in this pleasant 
seaside village, seeing fairies in 
the grass and celestial visions be raised, thus providing barriers 
everywhere. He was kept busy, against forest fires. 


Hayley’s library and engraving 
Illustrations for the Life of 
Cowper. But the time came when 
soulful William Blake could 
tolerate his pretentious partner 
no more—when Heaven for him 
was no longer in sweet Pelpham; 
and he returned to London so 
that he should no more “be 
pestered with Hayley’s genteel 
Ignorance and polite disapproba¬ 
tion.” 

Hayley wrote much verse and 
Indulged in ambitious Poetical 
Epistles. But for the most part 
his poetry was poor stuff and it 
seems strange to think that 
William Pitt once offered him 
the Poet Laureateship. A curious 
man he was, but a kindly man 
and one with the enviable talent 
for making friends. Hayley’s work 
is largely forgotten, but a man 
may be judged by the company 
he keeps, and we may well agree 
with his friend Southey’s pro¬ 
nouncement on him, “EveiTthing 
about that pian is good except 
his poetry.”' 

Beaver to the Rescue 

rPHE Canadian p'rovince of 
Alberta has suffered severely 
from drought and forest fires, so 
beavers have been sent to help. 

The policy of using the beaver 
for damming streams is being 
adopted on the east slope of the 
Rockies where much of the water 
Alberta needs is being drained 
away. With the help .of the 
beavers, supplied from the Hud¬ 
son Bay areas the waterline will 


BEDTIME CORNER 

A Pony For Peter. 


rpHE day Daddy brought Fire¬ 
fly home Peter was crazy 
with excitement. 

He had always loved horses. 
When he was a baby he had 
wanted to stroke every one he 
saw, and his favourite picture 
was a painting of a magnifi¬ 
cent black charger that hung 
in the hall. 

Peter thought Daddy’s new 
horse the very image of this, 
and longed to get on its back, 
but Daddy said no, he must 
wait until he was bigger. 

But waiting is dull work, 
and Peter was impatient. 

Of course, he made friends 
with Firefly. He used to take 
it an apple nearly every 
morning, and if by any chance 
he forgot, the animal would 
follow him about and poke its 
nose into his pocket to see 
what it could find. 

This was very nice, but 
Peter wanted a horse to ride. 

One day he went into the 
town with his mother, and 
while she was looking in a 
shop window he disappeared. 

She stood still and waited, 
but he didn’t come back, 
though she stayed there quite 
a long time. 

Then she went in and out 
of the shops making inquiries, 
but no one had seen a very 
small boy with a mop of red 
hair and a little brown coat. 


She was beginning to get 
worried when she decided to 
go back again to the store 



where she had lost him, and 
there in a dark corner of the 
toy department she found him- 
mounted on a rocking-horse! 

“Oh, Mummy, I’m having 
such a lovely ride!” he cried 
as she ran up. 

And though she scolded him 
for giving her such a fright, 
she bought the rocking-horse 
—a second-hand one which 
had been repaired and re¬ 
painted—and now Peter has 
rides on it every day. 

“It’s not quite like a real 
one,” he tells everyone, “but 
he does go jastl ” 


Unhappy 

Argentina 

^NOTHER crisis has occurred in 
the stormy political life of 
Argentina, the second largest of 
the South American republics, 
whose capital, Buenos Aires, is 
the biggest city in the world 
south of the Equator. ’The so- 
called "strong man ” of the 
country. Colonel Peron, has 
first resigned, then achieved 
greater power than before. 

Throughout the war Argen¬ 
tina’s attitude to the Allies has 
been not at all favourable—in 
spite of the fact that her develop¬ 
ment has been to a great extent 
due to British money and trade. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
if the people had been allowed 
free expression of opinion they 
would have shown themselves 
enthusiastic for the Allied Cause. 
But there has been what 
amounted to dictatorship in 
Argentina since April, 1941, when 
the Acting President, Dr Castillo, 
announced that he would rule by 
decree. 

In December. 1941, he pro¬ 
claimed a “state ..of siege” in 
order, presumably, to prevent 
newspapers and political parties 
from expressing sympathy for 
the Allies. In 1942, at the Pan- 
American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, Argentina refused to 
break off relations with Ger¬ 
many and Japan as most of the 
other South American republics 
recommended they should all do. 

In June, 1943, there was an 
army revolt against Castillo and 
General Ramirez became the 
new President'. One of his first 
acts was to dissolve the Congress, 
the Parliament of Ai’gentina. 

In January and February, 1943, 
Argentina broke off relations 
with Germany and Japan and 
almost Immediately, after this 
General Ramirez was turned out 
of office in a coup d’dtat by 
General Farrell. The U S and 
Britain refused to recognise the 
new regime and withdrew their 
ambassadors. 

Now Colonel Peron—who since 
the fall of Castillo seems to have 
been the “power behind the 
throne”—has increased his in¬ 
fluence, and those who started 
the short-lived revolt against him 
have fled. 

The future of the country 
seems to promise nothing but 
strife. 

The Argentinians are a virile 
and intelligent people, and there 
are many signs that they are 
determined to re-establish demo¬ 
cracy in their country and bring 
the period of disguised dictator¬ 
ships to an end. 

Cricket News 

gTUMPs have been drawn now 
for many weeks in England;. 
but in Australia cricket is very 
much the game of the moment, 
and a full programme of inter¬ 
state matches is scheduled to 
begin on November 23. 

The Australian Cricket Board 
of Control proposes as an experi¬ 
ment a six days’ limit to Test 
matches for the M C C’s tour 
next autumn. She is prepared to 
send a team to England after our 
men have visited her. 

All lovers of the game will be 
glad that it will be possible for 
Test Matches to be played 
against Australia again next 
year, in all the same keen but 
friendly spirit of rivalry. Mean¬ 
while, India is sending a cricket 
team to England next summer., 



The Children's Newshaper, November 3. 1945 


The Wrens’ Guests 

In Colombo Wrens have opened a creche for children like 
these who, with their parents, have been liberated from 
Japanese prison camps, Here two Wrens are playing with 
their young guests, who are intent on their first real toys. 


THE WORLD YOUTH COHFERENGE 


Ji^EVER in History have young 
men and young women all 
the world over been so conscious 
of the urgent need for themselves 
to help to shape the future. 

This week young people every¬ 
where are eagerly watching for 
news of the World Youth Confer¬ 
ence, now taking place in 
London. 

About 500 delegates, whose 
average age is from 18 to 30, have 
come from 60 countries to the 
Conference, which is to last until 
November 10. with daily sessions 
and discussions. It opened on 
October 29 with a rally at the 
Albert Hall. 

The work of the Conference is 
divided into three parts. The 
first, from October 31 to Novem¬ 
ber 2, is concerned with Youth’s 
fight for freedom and a better 
world, and commissions will dis¬ 
cuss, among other subjects, the 
exposure and elimination of the 
remnants of Nazism and other 
forms of Fascism; the part to be 
played by youth in the construc¬ 
tion of a stable and lasting 


peace; and its part in the 
restoration of countries devas¬ 
tated by the war. 

Part two, from November 2 
untii November 5, will be devoted 
to the post-war needs, of youth, 
and commissions will discuss 
education, freedom of worship 
and conscience; the home and 
the family; the physical develop¬ 
ment of youth; and so on. 

. Frorii November 5 until Novem¬ 
ber 10, the Conference will 
consider the most Important 
problem of all, which is how to 
organise the international co¬ 
operation of youth in the 'struggle 
for a better world. 

The main sessions are being 
held at the Seymour Hall, 
Seymour Place, W.l. The public 
are admitted, by ticket, to most 
of the plenai-y sessions, and the 
tickets. 2s 6d per session, can be 
obtained at the Seymour Hal! 
on the day each particular 
session is taking place. Further 
information 'dan be obtained 
from the World Youth Confer¬ 
ence Office, 30 Pont Street, S W 1. 


Pass the Salt. Please 


^HERE has been an unaccount¬ 
able shortage of salt in some 
parts of the country, and many 
housewives have had to manage 
on short supplies. But in former 
times salt was one of the prime 
necessaries of the English home. 
Having no vegetable food on 
which to keep livestock through 
the winter, our ancestors had 
to live for some six months a 
year on salted beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, and fish. 

The getting of the salt was a 
major problem then, for nothing 
was known of the magnificent 
salt deposits in the soil of 
Cheshire and Worcestershire, 
and sea water was evaporated 
for the purpose. The result 
was an impure deposit charged 
with dirt and sand, yielding salt 
that was either black or grey. 

The rich, white salt was im¬ 
ported from Prance, and as long 
as Gulenne belonged to England, 
salt was its chief export to us. 
In 1450 we lost Guienne, and the 
French king, knowing how essen¬ 
tial salt was to us, imposed an 
export tax on it. The Gascons 
rebelled, and we sent a military 
expedition that met with disaster. 
Prom then onwards salt formed 


the subject of treaties between 
France and ourselves. 

It was only the introduction 
of life-sustaining, winter-growing 
vegetables into our fields that 
lessened the crucial importance 
of salt to our national life. 
Nevertheless, no English table 
is complete without a salt-cellar, 
even today. 

CANADA’S CHURCHILL 

JJuDsoN Bay, that cold region of 
northern Canada first ex¬ 
plored by Henry Hudson in 1610, 
i.s in the news again. 

The Canadian House of Com¬ 
mons has decided to examine 
afresh the possibilities of a full 
use of the port of Churchill, on 
the western shores of Hudson 
Bay, for the export of Canadian 
goods, especially wheat. 

One M P declared that Canada, 
like Russia should develop her 
northern regions, and that suit¬ 
able ships, fitted with radar, 
cculd overcome the problem of 
drifting ice in Hudson Bay. In 
his view Hudson Bay would be¬ 
come the principal sea-lane be¬ 
tween the New and the Old 
Worlds. 
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Flyino Into Battle 

The full story of our brave airborne troops is told for the 
first time in By Air to Battle, a shilling book published by 
the Stationery Office. It is the official account of the 
British Airborne Divisions, the saga of the Men of Arnhem 


and of all their comrades 

Qne night in June, 1944—when 
the Germans still occupied 
Fi-ance—a Norman innkeeper was 
awakened by the noise of crash¬ 
ing and splintering . woodwork 
near his house. . He put , his 
head out of the window and 
asked a German sentry standing 
at the bridge nearby what was 
happening. 

In the moonlight the German’s 
face was drawn with' fear. - 

“Parachutists!” he answered 
hoarsely. 

Monsieur Georges Gondree, the 
innkeeper, thought he meant 
parachutists who had baled out 
from some stricken British 
bomber. Firing started, and he 
took his wife and children to 
the cellar. Later he came up and 
peeped out of a window. The 
sentry had gone and in his place 
were two strange-lcoking soldiers 
who. appeared to be wearing black 
masks. At first he thought they 
might be Germans—up to some 
new tricks—and he was cautious. 
Afterwards, however, he heard 
them speaking to each other in 
English, which he understood, 
and he wept with joy. They 
came into his inn where his wife 
and children kissed them—and 
were covered with the black 
camouflage paint from their 
faces. They were the first of 
Britain’s airborne soldiers to 
arrive in France on D Day in 
gliders and by parachute. 

This dramatic incident opens 
the official account of these 
daring men’s adventures. They 
were divided into two sections, 
those who dropped by parachute 
behind the enemy’s lines and 
those who flew there in gliders. 


I wore the badge of Pegasus. 

To step out into space through 
the hole in the bottom of an aero¬ 
plane requires strong nerves at 
the best of times, but this jump 
was the very least of the para¬ 
chute soldier’s worries. On the 
way down, dangling helplessly be¬ 
neath the flimsy canopy above 
him, he was liable to be shot at 
by the enemy on the ground. It 
was when he had landed, safely 
and had rid himself of his para- 
cute harness' that his real 
troubles began. He was sur¬ 
rounded, by the enemy and had 
to fight desperately. ^ 

Fear of these Stout-heart'ed and 
resourceful men spread among 
the enemy, who in North Africa 
in 1942 called them the Red 
Devils—from their red berets. 
The sort of feats that v/on them 
their nickname were such as 
that of Lieutenant Street hear 
Tunis in 1942. One night while 
on patrol he was captured. Later, 
British troops fired on the Ger¬ 
man party, not seeing an English 
prisoner with them. The Ger¬ 
mans and the Briton • flung 
themselves down. The German 
guarding Lieutenant Street 
understood English and the 
officer said to him: “Look out, 
my chaps are throwing grenades 
at us!” The German turned his 
head. Street at once knocked 
him out, seized his weapon, and 
bolted off to our lines. 

-One of the most heroic deeds 
of the airborne soldiers was their 
capture on D Day of Mervllle 
battery in Normandy. This 
battery was in a small fort, and 
its guns could fire on the beaches 
where our troops were to land. 

Continued at loot o! column 3 
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GAMBIA 



Gambia, which has a 
stirring history dating 
back to the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, became an independent colony in 1843. 
But as recently as 1894 a slave-raiding chief, one Fodi Silla, 
ambushed a British force under Captain Gamble, R.N., killing 
15 men and wounding 47 others! Later still, in March 1901, it 
was found necessary to storm the stronghold of another 
slave-raider, Fodi Kabba,,.who was killed in the fight. Since 
then slave-raiding has ceased entirely and the country has 
been at peace. For many years there have been excellent 
schools for the natives, who have learnt to enjoy the many 
good things introduced by the white man—^for instance, B.S.A. 
bicycles. These are no more plentiful in Gambia just now 
. than they are here; but very soon 
there will be a B.S.A. bicycle for 
everyone everywhere — so keep in 
touch with your B.S.A. dealer 
wherever you are! 




THE BICYCLE YOU CAN’T BEAT! ^ 

B.S.A. Cycles Ltd.a Birminghamj II. 



Th0 Presses That 
Beat as One 

"YY^en the armed forces of the 
United States began to 
pour into Britain in preparation 
for the invasion of Europe, the 
GIs wanted their own daily 
newspaper, which would tell 
them in theii- own fashion the 
news of the. world at war. 

Thus it came about that on 
November 2, 1942, the Stars and 
Stripes rolled' off the printing 
presses of The Times in Printing 
House Square, London; for the 
first time. Written and edited 
by American journalists, this 
publication started with a circu¬ 
lation of about 50,000 copies, 
which Increased later to 700,000. 
When the Allied forces began to 
advance towards Germany a 
Continental edition of Stars and 
Stripes was published, and the 
British edition began to lose 
some of its readers; but it con¬ 
tinued until October 15, 1945, so 
for nearly three years two 
journals of two nations had been 
produced side by side in the same 
building—yet another example of 
the close ties which bound 
together America and Britain in 
their common cause. 

Golden Prize 

^HE famous old training ship, 

V/orcester, has left her moor¬ 
ings in the Thames, off Green- 
hithe, but has left behind her a 
tradition and an inspiration. 

Cadets on the Exmouth, her 
successor, will be eligible for a 
highly-coveted prize long asso¬ 
ciated with the Worcester. It is 
a gold medal which has been an 
annual gift ever since it was first 
offered by Queen Victoria, the 
winner being the boy who has 
shown “cheerfvl submission to 
superiors, self-respect, and inde¬ 
pendence of character, kindness 
and protection to the weak, readi¬ 
ness to forgive offence, desire to 
conciliate the differences of 
others, and, above all, fearless de¬ 
votion to duty, and unflinching 
truthfulness.” 

The manner of awarding this 
signal honour is democratic in 
the extreme. The commander 
of the ship selects not fewer than 
three, and not more than five, 
candidates. Their names are 
then submitted to the entire com¬ 
pany of cadets on the ship, and it 
is their votes that decide who 
shall have the famous prize. 


Continned from colupin 3 

Elaborate plans were made to 
capture it. First 100 Lancasters 
were, to bomb it, then gliders 
filled with soldiers were to land 
right on the fort itself wtliile 
parachute soldiers attacked it 
from outside. 

On the Day nearly everything 
went w'rong. The Lancasters’ 
bombs completely missed the 
fort,. the parachutists were 
dropped in the wrong place, 
only 150 men out of 600 reached 
the right position, none of the 
gliders came down in the right 
place. Yet the small and gallant 
band blew holes in the barbed- 
wire and attacked the fort. 
When the Germans saw their 
badges they cried in terror 
“Paratruppen.” and all who 
were left surrendered. 

This, and many more of the 
amazing adventures of our air¬ 
borne men, including the epic of 
Arnhem and the crossing of the 
Rhine, . are described in this 
fascinating book. 
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The Life Advehtuhous 

The Spirit of Adventure in Peacetime was the title of a 
broadmst the other Sunday by Lieutenant-Commander Peter 
Scott, the painter who commanded “ little ships ’ ’ during the 
war. We give these passages from this inspiring talk by the 
heroic son of a heroic father—Captain Scott of the Antarctic. 


rpnis time five' years ago the 
Battle of Britain had just 
been won. Once more we 
diverted the invasion of our 
i.slands, and now ' the adven¬ 
turous few who had that great 
opportunity and took it so splen¬ 
didly, and countless thousands 
of others no less adventurous, 
are soon to be - returning to 
civilian life—if they have not 
been demobbed already. 

How much will they miss the 
adventures of war? Hov/ easy 
will it be for them to find adven¬ 
ture in 'peace? I cannot help 
thinking that our chances of a 
lasting peace may very well de¬ 
pend on the answer to that, 
question, because, you know, 
adventure is in our blood, it is 
in our tradition, and our history, 
and an outlet it niust have. 

When the war began I sup¬ 
pose that -most of us were 
convinced that war was wholly 
bad, an evil which had to be 
gone through with fortitude. 
And I do not suppose that niany 
people’s views have been changed 
by what they have seen and felt 
during these six years. I know 
mine have not. 

The glory was not in war but 
in the -human spirit which so 
often achieved ascendancy by 
sheer will power over the in¬ 
stincts of self-preservation and 
self-interest and fear. 


ing after her as she deserves; 
and there is the risk, not per¬ 
haps very often, the risk of 
death, but the imminent' risk of 
a swim in extremely cold water. 
It is somehow very stimulating. 

The time just before the start 
of a sailing race is, I think, the 
most nerve-racking. I suppose 
that is true of any kind of race. 

I found a few weeks ago when 
I raced again for the first time 
since the war that those pre¬ 
liminary minutes had lost none 
of their terror. It was on the 
north coast of Norfolk and we 
w’ere sailing in a' Sharpie-nfour 
up, because it was blowing half a 
gale. I was so rattled that I 
made a shocking start and then 
another boat which had drawn 
well out in front was suddenly 
dismasted in a heavy squall. 
And we wondered if our gear 
would stand up to it, and all the 
time we had to think of where 
to get the slack of the tide, and 
when to tack so as to cover our 
rivals, and how to get the last 
inch to windward. And all the 
time the waves broke inboard 
and soaked us to the skin. And 
yet for some incredible reason 
we were enjoying it. 

Yes, I feel pretty sure that 
there will be enough adventure 
to go round in a world at peace 
-=-a world that must this time 
remain at peace. 


And so here is our problem: 
to bring forth those good things 
—that courage and initiative and 
comradeship—in great works of 
construction instead of destruc¬ 
tion; to satisfy the hunger for 
adventure in time of peace. 

What is Worth While ? 

, You see, there alw’ays will be 
a great, many people who must 
live dangerously. But, you know, 
there • is adventure to be had 
that is infinitely worth while— 
even in peacetime; serious 
adventure—experiment and ex¬ 
ploration in art and science and 
the business of human progress, 
and the more light-hearted 
adventure to be had from, sport, 
from games, and from mountain¬ 
eering, and gliding, and sailing, 
and so on. 


YEARS’WORK IN THE 
EAST END of LONDON 

Jl friend of tho East End Mission recently 
sent us a cheque for £60—£1 for each of oui* 
60 years—as a special Diamond Jubilee Gift, 
May we acknowledge a similar sum from 
you. or even & snialler amount, say 
lOs., or even Is., for each Anniversary?— 
Please send to tlie Rev. F. W, IJOLLOii, 
THE BAST END MISSION (Founded 
188 5), B romley Street, Com mercia l 
gaaEgSBIg Road, Stepney, E.l. SnMW 


with, the 
keef test -zest 


to the test! 


“ Worth while ”—of course that 
is the crux of it. What is worth 
while and what is not? 

If, like me, you believe that 
the pursuit of beauty and the 
pursuit' of knowledge, of truth, 
are worthwhile things, well then, 
I do not believe you will lack 
adventure. 

But I suppose most peoplo 
v/ould. like to add the spice of 
danger and 0 . little competition 
before their taste for adventure 
would be fully satisfied. What 
other outlets are there? 

Sailing provides both those 
things in full measure. I think 
a good many of those, for 
example, who have developed a 
touch for the joystick of an 
aircraft will find the touch of 
a boat’s tiller equally satisfying. 

And then there "are all the 
other good things in sailing, 
like the necessity for quick 
thinking and for leadership and 
for independence and for a sort 
of identification of oneself with 
the wind and the water, and 
the pride in one’s boat and look¬ 



fOR FOOD VALUE 

SARB&i 
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Jacko’s Runaway Guy 

‘ijappsiiii 




J ACKO and Chimp had made a splendid Guy Fawkes for the first Fifth of 
November celebration since the war. As they pulled it upthe hill the 
rope tied to the truck broke and Mr Fawkes began bouncing merrily down 
the hill. Frantic with anxiety lest an accident should happen to Guy 
Fawkes before the evening’s firework display, they dashed after him, with 
Bouncer barking and the townsfolk looking on amazed. 


CAUGHT 

JjiTTLE Lennie was alone and 
hunting in the cupboard 
for some chocolate biscuits which 
he had seen Mother put ftway, 
when'Daddy came home. 

“ Hullo, Lennie, helping 
Mummy?” Daddy asked. 

‘‘No, just helping myself,” was 
the truthful reply. 

A Rhyme Tragedy 

Little Miss Muffit 

' And Little Boy Blue, 

With Jackie Horner, 

And Tom Tucker too, 

Went to Cinderella, 

And said Jack and Jill 
Had stolen a Crooked Sixpence 
Prom Mother Hubbard’s till. 

A COIN CATCH 

Lo the question How .many 
pennies are there in a dozen? 
the answer will of course be 
twelve. But follow this imme¬ 
diately with How many half¬ 
pennies in a dozen? And twenty- 
four will probably be the instant 
reply. 

Only the very bright and quick 
thinker will give the correct an¬ 
swer of twelve. 


Echo Riddles 

These are riddles in which the 
sound of the end of the question 
gives the key to the answer: 
■yyHAT would give a blind man 
the greatest delight? Light. 

What cry is the greatest terri- 
fler? Fire. 

What is most sought after by a 
justice of the peace? Peace. 

Who often commit great 
abominations? . Nations. 

What does a business man 
need most to assist him? System. 

RIVALRY 

“ ]y/[Y father celebrates his nine¬ 
tieth birthday today,” said 
the Scot. 

‘‘Begorra, that’s nothing!” re¬ 
plied the Irishman scornfully, 
‘‘Mine would have been a hun¬ 
dred and ten tomorrow if he had 
lived till now! ” 

Storing Fruit 

gTORE apples and pears on 
racks, if possible, with air 
space above, below, and between; 
and the fruit will keep much 
better and not shrivel so quickly 
if individually wrapped in soft 
paper. 


Catch Question. 

^ SQUIRREL found a box with 
nine ears of corn in it, and 
removed three ears a day. How 
long did it take to empty the 
box? 

'SAV9 o,nj umo s/t puv uioo fo xv9 9UO jno 
^OOJ pujinbs 91(1 Kvp t(9V9 uof ‘S/ivp 9Ul^ 

THE WALRUS 

iJiHE Walrus is in many ways 
like the sea lion and sea 
bear, but the gi-own-up animal is 
easily distinguishable by the 
nearly two-feet-long tusks which 
grow downwards from the upper 
jaw. 

‘These act as weapons of 
defejice, but are more often used 
for the peaceable job of digging 
up from the mud and sand the 
bivalves on which it chiefly lives. 
The tusks also aid the walrus to 
climb the rocks and ice of the 
Arctic coasts which are its home, 
for it is as awkward out of the 
water as it is active in. 

A single young (or at most a 
pair) is born between April and 
■ June. and afterwards the 
mothers herd together apart 
from the fathers and look after 
their babies until they are two 
years old. • 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Venus and 
Jupiter are in the south- 

j... „ , Mars 

' ^and Saturn are 

in the south. In 
I the evening 

i ! MarsandSatum 

I are low in the 
east, and Uran¬ 
us is in the 
south-east. The 
picture .shows the Moon at 6.30 
a m on Thursday, November 1. 



Helen lives 
every momeni 

Playtime is never dull while Helen 
sets the pace. , She is a favourite at 
school, joyously carefree . . . alert 
. . . alive! 

Helen is “a picture of health,” says 
Mother, who has always made it a 
simple rule to give her a dose of 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ when 
biliousness or constipation have shown 
the need. ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ 
is ideal for children. It is the laxative 
they like. It quickly regulates the 
system. 



California 
Syrup of Figs 


FRIENDS OF MINE” 

The Leading Youth Review. 
World Youth Conference Edition 
Now Ready. Price 1/3 Post Free. 

FROM 

F.O.M. PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 
32, Gunton Road, London, E.S. 


What’s In a Name ? 

'THERE once was a smalt hoy 
■* named Guy. 

Who never could understand why 
A cow was a cow. 

And he used to say, " How 
Do you know that it isn’t a fly?” 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Sad days for the Shrew. 
Lying on the path that crossed 
the meadow was a tiny brown 
velvet-coated creature less than 
three inches long. By its curved 
pointed snout and very small 
eyes, Don knew it was a Shrew. 
Some time later he found 
another, and before the day was 
out, a third. They were ail dead. 

“It is one of Nature’s mys¬ 
teries, ” commented Parmer Gray, 
hearing of this. “ Every autumn 
large numbers of dead Shrews 
are found, with nothing to 
explain their death. Early natu¬ 
ralists thought a plague was 
responsible: shortage of food 
and senility are two recent 
theories, and these seem more 
probable. ” 


The Children's Newspaper, November 3, 1945 

DELAYED LAUGH 

“ "Y^rHAT is the origin of the bag¬ 
pipe?” asked an Ameri¬ 
can when he first heard the 
Scottish pipei's. 

Quickly an Irishman broke in 
before the Scot could reply: 

“ Oh, the Irish invented the 
bagpipe and sold it for a joke to 
the Scots, who have not seen the 
funny, side yet I ” 

Shut, Shutter, Shut 

Lttered Rutter, Shut the 
shutter. Shutter’s shut, then 
muttered Lutter, I, can’t shut it 
any shutter. " . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Time Piece 

The clocks drew 
apart by five 
minutes' in every 
hour, or 6 o minutes 
in 12 hours, so that 
at midnight the 
fast clock was 24 
minutes fast, the 
right time being 
11.36 p m, and the 
clocks . were set 
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going 12 hours earlier—at 11.36 a m. 
Weather Forecast. NEWS 


The Children’s Hour 


B B C programmes from Wednesday, 
October 31, to Tuesday, November 6. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.15 The Secret of 
Master Cornille; followed by 
Youhir Artists. 5.55 Prayers. 
North, 5.15 The Midnight Folk 
(No 2): followed by a New Com¬ 
petition. Scottish. 5.15 Pro¬ 
gramme In Gaelic: followed by a 
Hallow-e’en Feature. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 The Old Curi¬ 
osity Shop (Part 4). 

FRIDAY, 5.15 Story; followed by 
a Scottish variety programme". 
North, 5.15 The Moon of Gobbags, 
a.Manx Fairy story; followed by A 
choral Exchange between Belfast, 
and the Isle of Man. West, 6.30 
The Children Entertain. 


SATURDAY, 5.15 Dear, Sweet 
Little Isle of Man—^^the life, 
customs, and songs 'of the Manx 
people. 

SUNDAY, 5.15 Gunpowder 
Treason. 

MONDAY, 5.15 Adventures of 
Tim Rabbit (No 5): 5.30 A Visit 

to Cowleaze Faim (No 7). North, 
5.15 The Week’s Programmes, fol¬ 
lowed by A Nursery Sing-Song; a 
story; and What’s Happening In 
the North. 

TUESDAY, 5.15 Roddy’s Rocket, 
a story; followed by Ronald Gour- 
ley at the piano, 5.45 Across the 
Strange Sahara. North, 5.45 
Books Worth Reading. Welsh, 
5.15 A serial in Welsh (Part 3). 


Nip Colds 
m the Bud 

The National drive to stop coughs and 
colds has brought one old and trusted 
recipe into greater favour than ever. 
It is the Parmint recipe, known 
as probably the quickest of all ways 
to get rid of a cold or cough. 

Once you had to make it up yourself. 
Now chemists everywhere keep Parmint 
Syrup made up, bottled and ready for 
use. 

It is really astonishing how efiective 
this syrup is. Take it in good time and 
a single dose will often stop the cold 
before it develops. It’s particularly 
good for children. It soothes and 
cases little throats and thests and gets 
them well in no time. Besides, they 
actually like its flavour. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle, Family 
size 2/10, including Tax. 

NOTE.—If through shortage of bottles 3 'our 
chemist is out of Parmint Syrup, get a 3/li 
bottle of Parmint Concentrated Essences 
and make up a big supply yourself. 


SHE GHy%RDS HEH 



^-1 ( y 

She’s got that sparkling smile that mother loves to see! 
She makes sure that she keeps her teeth clean, healthy 
and, free from discoloration by regular use of Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia, the one toothpaste containing ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia,which corrects mouth acid, so often the cause 
of dental trouble. , 

Children use Phillips’ Dental Magnesia gladly because it 
leaves the mouth feeling clean, and they love its flavour! 
Sold everywhere i/id. and i/ioid. 

Phillips Denial Magnesia 

■ O Regd, 

* Milk of Magntsics* is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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